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HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


ROWING EFFORTS by private builders, public bodies, 
and voluntary non-profit associations to provide im- 
proved housing for the aging and the aged are beginning 
to bear fruit in many parts of the country. The new types 
of housing are physically designed to meet the special needs 
of the elderly, and projects are sufficiently varied to cater 
to different tastes and requirements. The whole purpose is 
to foster a more satisfying mode of living than has been 
available in the past to most men and women of advanced 
years. 


The new housing accommodations range from small, 
easy-to-keep cottages and apartments in “retirement vil- 
lages” to low-rate residential hotels in downtown sections 


of large cities. For old persons who can no longer live 
independently, or who prefer to reside with others, there 
are modern institutions that bear more resemblance to 
resort establishments than to old-fashioned homes for the 
aged. Living quarters of these kinds still are relatively 
scarce, but their number is steadily increasing and the way 
is opening to provide them in greater abundance. 


Until fairly recently, little thought was given to the liv- 
ing requirements of able-bodied old people with some finan- 
cial resources. The needs of the infirm and the destitute 
were met to a degree by public authorities or charitable 
groups, but measures to better the living conditions of other 
elderly persons were hardly considered. Today interest has 
broadened to take in the needs of those who perhaps can 
no longer work regularly but who are not incapacitated, 
who enjoy participating in many activities of a normal life, 
and who—thanks in part to social security benefits and 
retirement allowances—are able to pay their own way on 
a modest scale. Emphasis now centers (1) on providing 
types of private housing that will postpone as long as pos- 
sible the need to seek a more sheltered environment; and 
(2) on establishing group living arrangements that will 
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enable even the infirm to live a life approaching the normal 
in close association with the non-institutional world. 


WIDESPREAD ACTIVITY IN HOUSING FOR ELDERLY 


The new interest in making satisfactory housing avail- 
able to the aged is reflected in the growing number of con- 
ferences, commissions, research projects, reports, books and 
newspaper columns dealing with the subject. There is also 
a marked increase in both public and private financing of 
such construction. Much of the impetus for this activity 
came from a conference on Housing the Aged, sponsored in 
1952 by the University of Michigan, and from a conference 
in 1956 under the auspices of the Council on Aging. The 
council was established that year to coordinate activities 
for the aged carried on by more than a dozen federal 
agencies. 


The report on the 1952 conference’ still serves as a guide 
to private and public agencies planning new housing for 
old people. The chief result of the 1956 conference was 
action by the states; 31 of them established special com- 
mittees on the aging, and more than a dozen enacted legis- 
lation directly aimed at improving housing for the elderly. 


Widespread concern for unmet housing needs of old 
people led Congress in 1956 to amend the National Housing 
Act of 1949 to encourage provision of more rental accom- 
modations for elderly persons and to ease sale terms on 
houses suitable for persons of advanced years. When Con- 
gress last year authorized a White House Conference on 
Aging in January 1961, it cited provision of “housing 
suited to the needs of older persons and at prices they can 
afford to pay” as one of the objectives of the meeting. 
Local and regional conferences are to be held in advance 
of the national gathering. 


The University of Michigan’s 11th annual conference on 
aging, to be held June 22-24 at Ann Arbor, is attracting 
considerable advance interest. Architects, builders, real- 
tors, city planners, community leaders, financing agency 
representatives, and housing researchers from all over the 
country are expected to attend the meeting and discuss ways 
to supply the expanding market for old-age housing. 


At a corference held in May 1958 under the auspices of 

the National Association of Home Builders and the National 

1 Wilma Donahue, editor, Housing the Aged (University of Michigan Press, 1954). 
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Housing Center in Washington, D. C., builders were told 
that while they had done well in providing homes for the 
young growing family, they had barely begun to tap the 
potential market of the small, non-expanding older family. 
The big job was said to be production of the right kind of 
houses to meet the needs and desires of older people at 
prices they could afford to pay. An N.A.H.B. official told 
the gathering that he believed there was a market for at 
least 150,000 housing units a year for elderly persons in 
the rental field alone. 


INFLUENCES FOSTERING THE CURRENT INTEREST 


Many factors have combined to put housing of the aged 
in the forefront of public attention. Most significant is the 
increasing percentage of old people in the population. 
Eighty years ago only 4 per cent of the nation’s 40 million 
persons were aged 65 or over. Today this age group in- 
cludes 15 million persons who constitute 8 per cent of the 
population. By 1980 there will be 25 million oldsters mak- 
ing up 10 per cent of the population. 


Concern lest too large a segment of the population be- 
come dependent on others for shelter and care has spurred 
efforts to provide more independent housing units suited 
to occupants with physical limitations. A growing short- 
age of institutional facilities for the infirm has already 
made itself felt. A government-sponsored National Con- 
ference on Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged, held 
in February 1958, found that lack of sufficient high-quality 
institutions “keeps tens of thousands of older patients in 
general hospitals for prolonged periods beyond the time 
when they need or even can benefit from ‘full dress’ hos- 
pital services.” This condition “places . . . exorbitant 
demands upon many communities for additional general 
hospital beds . . . [and] drives up the costs of general 
hospital care.’’ 2 


Medical advances, which are largely responsible for 
greater longevity, have introduced a new concept of treat- 
ing the handicapped which influences current planning of 
housing for the aged. Modern medical practice strives, by 
rehabilitating the infirm and chronically ill, to release them 
from total dependence on nursing care. It is now believed 


2U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Conference on 
Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged (1958), pp. 18-14. 
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that, with appropriate housing, many handicapped older 
people can manage very well on their own with a minimum 
of nursing care, and be much happier doing so. In par- 
ticular, it is hoped that older inmates of mental institu- 
tions who are labeled “senile” may get a new lease on life 
through transfer to a normal household. 


Another major influence on planning of housing for old 
persons is the fact that more and more of them are rela- 
tively hale and self-supporting. Compulsory retirement of 
many employees at age 65 or thereabouts* has created a 
large class of active older persons, no longer tied to a job, 
who have a regular cash income and possess plenty of zest 
for life. Although their means are small, a growing num- 
ber are able to pay their way and thus are in position to 
impress their needs and preferences on the community. 
This is the group which has awakened the interest of the 
real estate industry in a new market for small, low-cost 
houses. The market is strengthened by the widespread 
preference of old people for households of their own. They 
naturally dislike living as the “extra party” in the home 
of a younger family, especially since most modern family 
houses are not designed to accommodate three generations. 


There is much less tendency today than in the past to 
generalize on the housing needs of older persons. It is 
recognized that people in the upper age brackets are indi- 
viduals and differ as much in habits, likes and dislikes as 
persons of any age. No single solution to their needs pre- 
sents itself. When President Eisenhower created the fed- 
eral Council on Aging in 1956, he said: “We must recog- 
nize older persons as individuals—not a class—and their 
wide differences in needs, desires and capacities.” He be- 
lieved “the great majority of older persons are capable of 
continuing their self-sufficiency and usefulness to the com- 
munity if given the opportunity.” 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF HOUSING UNITS FoR AGED 


Considerable attention has been paid to the appropriate 
design of housing accommodations for men and women of 
advanced years. This is a sensitive subject; some persons 
feel that too many safety devices discomfit the elderly by 
reminding them of infirmities to come. Others say that 


*The proportion of men 65 years old or older still employed dropped from 68 
per cent in 1890 to 42 per cent in 1940, when the defense and war boom drew many 


workers back into the labor market. Later renewal of the decline brought the pro- 
portion down to 35 per cent in 1958. 
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desirable features of houses for the aged are those which 
would be of value to occupants of any age, especially fam- 
ilies with small children—adequate space, lighting and ven- 
tilation, ease of housekeeping, safety engineering, as few 
steps as possible, and accessibility to transportation and 
community facilities. But a few special features, not us- 
ually found in residential accommodations, may make in- 
dependent living possible for a handicapped person who 
might otherwise have to live in a nursing home. 


Standards for the homes of elderly people have been de- 
veloped and published by several authoritative agencies‘ 
and are currently being observed in new construction both 
for sale and for rent to old persons. Research in this field 
is continuing; Cornell University, for example, is engaged 
in a four-year study of house planning for the aged. 


It is usually recommended that a house be large enough 
to accommodate comfortably two persons but that the 
rooms be compactly arranged and all on one level. There 
should be no steps inside the house or at the approaches, 
and all thresholds should be level to guard against tripping. 
Doors should be wide enough to allow easy passage for per- 


sons using wheelchairs or crutches; floors should be of non- 
skid material; all shelves or cupboards should be at levels 
which do not require stretching, climbing, or bending low. 
Kitchen equipment should be installed at levels that permit 
the housewife to do most chores while sitting down; stoves 
should be electric to avoid open flames. Bathrooms should 
be equipped with grab bars, and all fixtures such as towel 
and shower curtain rods should be capable of supporting 
the weight of the human frame. 


LOCATION OF HOUSING PROJECTS FOR OLD PEOPLE 


Stress is put not only on the physical features of houses 
for old people but on aspects bearing on the psychological 
well-being of the occupants. For example, ideas on where 
housing for the elderly should be located have undergone 
re-evaluation. A paper presented to a recent gerontolog- 
ical meeting observed: 


In the past in the United States, it was assumed that the health 
and happiness of old people depended upon peace and quiet and 
that these were best provided in the remote countryside. Today, 
the point of view is almost reversed with the result that it is now 
*Among them the U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, Massachusetts State 


Housing Board, American Public Health Association, and American Psychological 
Association. 
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thought that one good test of the adequacy of housing is the 
degree to which people find opportunity for participation in formal 
and informal organizations in the community. It is now com- 
monly recommended that special housing (independent and com- 
munal) for older people be sited in the hearts of cities, often in 
slum clearance areas, in renovated hotels or old mansions, or in 
“close-in” residential areas.5 


An old person’s need of privacy, of a chance to “be him- 
self” and choose his own mode of living, while at the same 
time maintaining normal family and social contacts, has 
come to be generally recognized. 


The assumption that most old people want to spend their 
time “sitting in the sun” is a notion that is rapidly being 
discarded. Although a large number of retired couples and 
individuals have found new homes in southern states,* the 
opinion is growing among planners of old-age housing that 
most people are more contented if they remain in or near 
their home communities after retirement. There is con- 
cern lest migration of old people to new communities with 
special types of housing in effect segregate this age group. 
The oldsters are believed to be happier if their neighbors 
include some younger families. 


Because the field of old-age housing is new, certain areas 
of controversy have developed. One question in dispute is 
whether medical and nursing services should be incor- 
porated in residential developments for the aged. Some 
persons believe that the occupants would feel more secure 
if medical facilities were directly at hand. Others think 
that the elderly will stay healthier if their quarters are 
purely residential; like other people, they can use the med- 
ical facilities of the larger community when needed. 


© Wilma Donahue, chairman of the Division of Gerontology, University of Mich- 
igan, and E. Everett Ashley, director of statistical reports of the U.S. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, paper presented to International Gerontological Congress, 
Merano, Italy, July 11, 1957. 

* Between 1950 and 1957 the biggest increases in number of persons aged 65 or 
over occurred in Florida (67 per cent), Arizona (53 per cent), and New Mexico 
(36 per cent). But the states with the largest proportion of aged in the population 
(around 11 per cent) are Vermont, Iowa, and New Hampshire in that order. 
Florida ranks 1ith, Arizona 43rd, and New Mexico 47th. 





Obstacles and Spurs to Better Housing 


PLANNING FOR THE AGED is predicated on the belief 
that many persons of advanced years have not been housed 
in a way which conserves their energy, contributes to their 
maximum usefulness to the community, or permits them to 
enjoy life to the fullest. Specific data to support this belief 
is scanty, but widespread personal experience tends to con- 
firm it. Even if an older person’s home meets general 
standards of adequacy, it may have numerous features 
detrimental to the health and well-being of its occupants. 


Most married couples go on living where they have lived 
for years until financial stringency or decline of health and 
vigor forces them to give up the old home. At this point 
many of them either move in with younger relatives or 
take up residence in a group housing facility. The change 
is often made when the man or wife is widowed, either 
because the surviving spouse is unable to keep up the home 
alone, or because loss or reduction of retirement benefits 
makes it financially impossible to do so. 


The census of 1950 showed that relatively few old people 
were in institutions—only 2 per cent of persons aged 65-74 
and 5 per cent of those aged 75 or over.’ Ninety-five per 
cent of persons in the first age group, and 92 per cent of 
those in the second group, lived in households, either their 
own or the homes of others. About 214 per cent of all 
persons aged 65 or over lived in some sort of non-institu- 
tional group facility—a hotel, residence club, or mission 
shelter. Seventy per cent of older couples maintained inde- 
pendent households and one-fourth lived with their chil- 
dren. But among the single aged, only 50 per cent of the 
men and 40 per cent of the women lived independently. 


Elderly persons who maintain their own households us- 
ually live in the older houses in older and often deterior- 
ating neighborhoods. A Council of State Governments 
study has observed that “The housing of most older per- 
sons is more dilapidated, more in need of repair than the 
average; less suitably designed for their needs.” *® Most 


* However, among the non-institutionalized aged population, approximately 15 per 
cent were physically or mentally unable to hold a job, do housework, or engage in 
outdoor recreational activities; another 42 per cent suffered from chronic illness. 

* Council of State Governments, State Programs for the Aging (December 1956), 
p. 4. 
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houses long occupied by persons in the upper age groups 
are too large and too hard to maintain; they are apt to be 
inadequately heated or wired, and they often have only up- 
stairs bedrooms and bathrooms. In numerous cases, more- 
over, the front door can be reached only by climbing nu- 
merous steps. 


Many of the houses have fallen into disrepair because the 
occupants no longer have the strength or the funds to main- 
tain them. A federal housing official has noted that many 
old couples live in “the all too familiar ramshackle wreck 
of a once fine house,” or their homes have become “en- 
gulfed in a neighborhood of rooming houses, frozen custard 
stands, used car lots and filling stations.”® He said that 
twice as many houses owned and occupied by older as by 
younger persons had been found in poor physical condition. 
Rental accommodations for old people were said to be even 
more markedly inferior. 


While lack of money to make repairs or improvements, 
or to move, is largely responsible for occupancy of houses 
in poor condition, many old people are so strongly attached 
to their homes that they resist efforts to get them to shift 
to better quarters. 


Many older people will go without food, clothing or medical care 
in order to keep the house or apartment in which they lived or 
invested over the years. This desire to remain in familiar sur- 
roundings even though they may be over-sized and dilapidated 
tends to create slums. . . . Slum owners find [old people] profit- 
able tenants because of their desire for permanence and security 
and because of a lack of a market for their dwellings among 
younger age groups.!° 


Social service workers think that people should not try 
to hang on so long to the homes of their younger years. 
The best time to make a change, they say, is in the middle 
years when the children have set up for themselves, prob- 
ably at about the time the head of the family is in his early 
fifties. Family income then is at its peak, the cost of rear- 
ing children is no longer a drain, and leaving familiar sur- 
roundings causes less psychological distress than it does 
later. The middle-aged couple could afford to buy a good, 
small house, suited to both current and future needs, and 


* Testimony of E. Everett Ashley, III (U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency) 
before New York State Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, Dec. 18, 
1957. 


*” Allen H. Dropkin, Housing for the Elderly (Staff report to the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, Oct. 1, 1956), p. 7. 
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would have plenty of time before retirement to sink roots 
in a new neighborhood. 


HANDICAPS IN BUYING OR RENTING NEW QUARTERS 


One reason why old people often cannot find good hous- 
ing is that restricted income leaves them little choice. The 
median income of families with heads as old as 65, com- 
monly consisting of only two members, was $2,326, com- 
pared with $4,421 for all families, in the latest year for 
which statistics are available."1_ On the other hand, roughly 
two-thirds of the older families own their own homes, 
which is a factor of major importance when it comes to 
making a change to new quarters. 


Even when the funds are available to move into more 
suitable accommodations, prejudice on the part of commer- 
cial housing agencies against doing business with older per- 
sons may be encountered. Testimony before the House 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing, prior to 
enactment of old-age housing legislation in 1956, showed 
that investment and mortgage firms viewed the aged as 
poor risks. If an elderly person did qualify for a loan, it 
was usually for a smaller percentage of the value of the 
property than would be allowed a younger buyer, and the 
amortization period would be shorter and monthly pay- 
ments correspondingly larger. Landlords were said to be 
reluctant to rent to old people out of fear that illness might 
put them in arrears on rental payments. Both rental and 
house financing agencies dreaded the bad public relations 
involved in evicting an old, sick tenant or foreclosing the 
mortgage on a house owned by an aged man or woman. 


Until the 1956 legislation was adopted, old persons of 
small income were handicapped in seeking quarters even 
in public housing developments. Nearly all public housing, 
like most new commercial] housing, had been built with the 
growing family uppermost in mind. Under law, the public 
housing was available for families rather than individuals. 
While a couple qualified as a family, the death of husband 
or wife made it necessary for the survivor to move out.” 


™ U.S. Census Bureau, Family Income in the United States: 1955. Single persons 
in the upper age bracket received a median income of $842 compared with $1,316 for 
all single persons. 

%2In some instances, the widow or widower was permitted to remain in a public 
housing project by doubling up with an unrelated person in similar circumstances. 
Officials of one project reported that this policy created “many administrative prob- 
lems as a result of clashing personalities among the tenants thus forced to live 
together.”—Housing and Home Finance Agency, Housing the Elderly (1959), p. 29. 
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For this reason many public housing authorities preferred 
not to accept old couples. 


Arps To ImpRovED Houstnc UNDER FEDERAL LAW 


The Housing Act of 1956 attempted to remove some of 
the obstacles to provision of adequate housing for the 
elderly. The act made it possible for friends, relatives, or 
even corporations to make the down payment or co-sign 
a mortgage guaranteed by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration on a house purchased by a person 60 or more years 
old. An elderly person now can purchase a newly con- 
structed house costing $15,000 by making a down payment 
of only $650 and monthly payments of $85.30; if the house 
has been lived in, the down payment is $1,600 and monthly 
payments amount to $79.65. It has been estimated that no 
more than 3,000 houses were sold last year to older buyers 
under these terms. 


Many elderly people prefer to rent. There is strong de- 
mand for rental accommodations where not only living 
quarters but also communal meal service and recreational 
facilities are provided. Churches, fraternal organizations, 
trade unions and the like have long sponsored retirement 
homes of this kind, but they have found it difficult to obtain 
favorable financing for such ventures. 


The new law enables a non-profit group sponsoring a 
rental housing project for the aged to obtain an F.H.A.- 
guaranteed mortgage in an amount equal to $8,100 per 
dwelling unit ($8,400 if the structure has an elevator) or 
a maximum of $12.5 million for the project; the mortgage 
may constitute 90 per cent of replacement cost instead of 
the 90 per cent of value specified for other types of rental 
housing. Interest on the insured loans is limited to 414 
per cent, and the loans may be amortized over a period of 
40 years."® 


Full cost of special features like dining and recreation 
rooms, sick-room facilities, and safety devices in bathrooms 
may be considered in figuring the amount of the mortgage. 
Of greatest assistance is a new rule which makes the finan- 
cial soundness of the sponsoring group, rather than the 

™F.H.A. standards require that a sponsoring agency be a “fraternal, religious, 
charitable or other organization having among its objectives a recognized interest in 
furnishing adequate housing for aged persons”; that it “enjoy existence in per- 
petuity or an assured life exceeding the maximum mortgage term”; and that it 


receive enough income or contributions “to reasonably assure meeting debt service 
requirements and operating expenses for the life of the mortgage.” 
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economic soundness of the project itself, the basis for 
granting the loan. This means that rents need not cover 
all operating costs if the sponsoring group agrees to absorb 
the deficits. 


President Eisenhower in October 1956 authorized the 
Federal National Mortgage Association to set aside $20 
million as a special assistance fund to purchase F.H.A.- 
insured mortgages on housing for the aged; another $50 
million was set aside for this purpose in March 1958. The 
object of the set-asides was to give sponsors of rental or 
sale housing for older persons assurance of permanent 
financing and make it easier for them to get interim financ- 
ing for construction. 


By the end of February 1959, two and one-half years 
after the new program was authorized, F.H.A. had received 
applications for mortgage insurance on 47 projects in 23 
states. The projects were valued at $46 million and were 
designed to contain nearly 5,300 dwelling units to house 
almost 10,000 elderly persons. Six projects with 991 units 
were ready for occupancy. An additional 100 projects, to 
cost more than $100 million and provide homes for nearly 
18,000 old persons, were in the pre-application stage. 


To open up more public housing to old people, the 1956 
law removed the ban on occupancy for single persons aged 
65 or over. It also authorized Public Housing Adminis- 
tration assistance in construction of new units and re- 
habilitation of existing buildings for occupancy by the 
elderly. Cost limits for these quarters were set at $500 
more per unit than for standard units. Local authorities 
were authorized to give first priority to the elderly for 
admission to any unit suited to their needs. The require- 
ment that tenants of public housing come from substandard 
dwellings was waived in the case of older occupants. 


By the end of last February, 220 new public housing 
units for older occupants had been built in five localities 
and construction had been started on an additional 1,000 
units. Another 6,800 units were in various stages of pro- 
cessing. The proportion of older persons among public 
housing tenants has increased from 11 per cent in 1955 to 
more than 14 per cent today. Close to 60,000 families with 
heads aged 65 or over now live in public housing projects. 


4 Only the units especially built for aged tenants have the special safety features 
recommended by housing authorities. 
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The Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority recently com- 
pleted a development for the elderly which provides accom- 
modations in ten buildings clustered around a “senior 
citizen” recreation center. 


The omnibus housing bill reported by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee last February and taken up on 
the House floor May 19 would authorize direct federal loans 
aggregating $100 million to non-profit corporations build- 
ing apartment houses for elderly tenants. This special in- 
centive was not included in the omnibus housing bill passed 
by the Senate on Feb. 5, nor is it included in a substitute 
House bill sponsored by Rep. A. Sidney Herlong, Jr. (D- 
Fla.). However, the substitute, which seemed on the eve of 
voting to be in a close race with the Democratic committee 
bill, would liberalize F.H.A. mortgage insurance terms on 
housing for the elderly. 


STATE AND LOCAL Support oF OLD-AGE HovUSING 


A growing number of states and cities are providing 
special housing for elderly persons with low income. The 
New York City Housing Authority, pioneer in this field, 
established an experimental project in 1942. Fort Greene 
Houses, consisting of 54 units, was especially designed and 
reserved for single individuals at least 60 years old who 
were in the lowest income brackets. 


The New York State Housing Commissioner ruled in 
1951 that at least 5 per cent of all state-aided public hous- 
ing must be designed and reserved for older occupants; in 
1957 the proportion was raised to 10 per cent. By the end 
of 1958, some 750 units with special design features were 
available and another 1,800 were either under construction 
or about to be built. Old people occupy also most of the 
1,700 smaller public housing units in New York which do 
not have special features for the aged. 


Recent legislation in New York to encourage private in- 
dustry to provide more middle-income housing has bene- 
fited elderly people whose financial resources make them 
ineligible for public housing. The legislation authorized 
long-term, low-interest loans and partial remission of taxes 
to private developers who would accept stipulated limita- 
tions on profits or dividends. More than 180 of some 915 


“For details of Senate bill and original House bill, ne piuinttation housing 
proposals, see CQ Weekly Report, March 20, 1959, pp. 430-4 
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units being constructed under this program have been re- 
served for older persons. 


Massachusetts in 1954 established a program of loans to 
municipalities for construction of low-rent housing for 
elderly persons; $35 million has been appropriated over the 
past few years for this purpose. By the end of last year, 
1,240 units in 82 communities had been completed and 
work was under way or in prospect on another 2,000 units 
in 41 localities. Connecticut a year ago authorized loans 
aggregating $50 million to local housing authorities for 
low-rent housing for persons 65 years old or older. Vermont 
in 1957 enacted legislation to provide more public housing 
for the aged, and Colorado in the same year took steps 
to encourage provision of rental accommodations for the 
elderly by non-profit agencies. Several states have granted 
tax exemptions to elderly home owners. 


Numerous local housing authorities are putting into prac- 
tice new ideas about the housing of old people. Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Memphis, Providence, San Antonio, San Fran- 
cisco and Toledo are among cities which not only have pro- 
vided additional quarters for low-income persons of advanced 
years but also have sought to make life more agreeable 
for the occupants by incorporating new features into the 
design of the projects. 


New Types of Housing for Old People 


ALTHOUGH much of the new housing for the aged is at 
least partly subsidized by government or non-profit agencies, 
the growth in number of old persons with means adequate to 
support themselves has interested real estate developers in 
promotion of so-called retirement housing. Sale or rental 
offerings in this field emphasize not so much special pro- 
tective features as opportunities to fill leisure hours with 
satisfying activities. 


A federal housing official pointed out at a National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders conference last year that “Housing 
for the elderly . . . offers a great and growing market poten- 
tial for builders which is, as yet, largely untapped.” The 
prospective market for private housing for the aged consists 
of around 1.6 million elderly families with incomes of at 
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least $4,000, including a half million with incomes of $7,000 
or more. While “a significant number’ prefer a warm 
climate, the speaker thought it “more common for the 
elderly to want to spend their retirement years in the same 
place they have always lived.” He stressed the point that 
“The market for housing the elderly is emphatically not 
confined to Florida, California or Texas, but extends to every 
city and hamlet in the country.” * 


Low-RATE RESIDENTIAL HOTELS FOR THE RETIRED 


A new type of rental housing for the elderly represents 
a compromise between an old person’s fear of being left 
alone and his aversion to institutional living. A number 
of “retirement hotels,” which appear to satisfy both the 
need for company and the need for independence, have been 
opened in the past half-dozen years. Most of them are 
old hotels which have seen better days or which are situated 
in neighborhoods no longer convenient for transient visitors. 
But they often are ideally located for retired persons who 


like to be near public transportation and other in-city 
facilities. 


Old hotels frequently can be purchased at bargain prices 
and converted for non-transient use at small cost. The 
Special Staff on Aging of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, recently drew up a list of 61 such 
hotels in 16 states, most of them in California and Florida. 
New ones are coming on the scene all the time. 


Charles 8. Lavin, a former real estate appraiser in Phila- 
delphia, is believed to have originated the idea of a retire- 
ment hotel for old people with small fixed incomes. His 
interest was stirred about a decade ago when his work 
brought him into contact with lonely old people living in 
drab back rooms or shabby apartments. Lavin now oper- 
ates more than a dozen retirement hotels and others have 
entered the field. They have proved that such projects can 
earn profits without charging high rénts. 


Rates in retirement hotels vary according to the accom- 
modations, but few charge more than $200 a month for 
room and meals. Some provide a furnished room, fresh 
linens, and three meals a day for as little as $65 a month. 
Costs are cut by eliminating the usual hotel services, in- 
cluding maid service, and by simplifying dining room menus. 


%M. Carter McFarland, conference on “Housing Our Senior Citizens,” Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 28, 1958. 
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Tenants care for their own rooms, and many of them take 
on odd jobs—manning the switchboard, checking linens, 
helping in the kitchen or office. This practice not only 


reduces a tenant’s rent but also cuts down hotel operat- 
ing costs. 


Retirement hotels usually do not offer the special services 
provided by institutions for the aged, but accessibility of 
the hotels to community facilities is a compensating factor. 
Sympathetic managers will procure medical or nursing aid 
in emergencies, and most tenants help one another in small 
ways when need arises. Some retirement hotels maintain 
a few accessory services. The Taft in Detroit, for example, 


has a resident doctor and hostess. It also sponsors a social 
club. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY IN RETIREMENT VILLAGES 


Retirement hotels serve elderly people who are still in 
relatively good health and who want to lead an active social 
life. Couples in the same category may prefer the new 
retirement villages, where they can live in their own homes 
and have community facilities for recreation. Florida laws, 
which offer home owners substantial tax exemptions, have 


encouraged real estate developments in that state for re- 
tired people. Although objections have been raised to con- 
centrating old people in a single community, such concen- 
tration rarely is complete; many so-called retirement vil- 
lages have attracted younger families as well. 


An outstanding commercial development of this kind is 
Orange Gardens in Kissimmee, Fla., where many of the 
houses have special protective features. The houses are 
one-story structures with entrances at grade; plumbing and 
kitchen equipment is designed for safety and ease of house- 
keeping. Triple the usual amount of storage space is pro- 
vided in recognition of the fact that old people find it hard 
to dispose of accumulated possessions. All shelves are within 
easy reach, towel rods and grab bars are built to support 
heavy loads, and bathroom floors and tub bottoms are of 
non-slip material. 


The houses at Kissimmee sell for less than $10,000. A 
similar housing development at North Cape May, N. J., has 
had two bedroom units for sale at $740 down and $31.40 
a month. Another retirement village is located at Cen- 
tereach, Long Island. 
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Cobbs Hill Village in Rochester, N. Y., which was built 
by a private non-profit agency with the help of state funds, 
has drawn attention as a model for old people’s housing. 
Rental accommodations are available in a pleasantly wooded 
area, but tenants are within a short bus ride of the center 
of the city and are encouraged to go shopping and visit- 
ing there. 


MopERN INSTITUTIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR AGED 


Before the era of low-cost housing, old people who could 
not afford to live on their own, and who had no relatives 
to fall back on, had to seek admission to an old-age home 
maintained by a church, lodge, or other organization," or, 
if destitute, take refuge at the local poorhouse or poor farm. 
Many old people still spend their declining years at old-age 
homes, but today’s institutional accommodations are gen- 
erally far superior to most of those that were available in 
the past. 


The most significant feature of the new institutions is 
that they are no longer isolated from general community 
life. Every effort is made in the choice of location, in the 
design of buildings, and in the management of the institu- 
tions to promote normal contacts between the aged resi- 
dents and the non-institutional world. Many of the newer 
facilities are more like residence clubs than old-age homes, 
and some are located in central sections of cities. 


Presbyterian Village near Detroit is a new facility re- 
garded as a model replacement of the traditional old-age 
home. Situated on a 32-acre site, it has housekeeping homes 
and apartments for couples capable of living independently, 
hotel-like accommodations with meals for single persons in 
reasonably good health, and a nursing home for the handi- 
capped. The village is an hour’s bus ride from the city. 
Guests who cannot afford to pay the regular rates—$75 
to $90 a month for apartments and $150 for room and 
board in the communal dwelling—apply for public assist- 
ance and the Presbytery of Detroit assesses the churches 
in its jurisdiction to make up the additional funds needed. 





In traditional church homes, preference among applicants usually is given to 
embers of the denomination in the community or region where the home is situ- 
ated. Ability to pay one’s way is not required. However, applicants with property 
generally are expected to turn over a substantial share of it to the institution. At 
the Hermitage, a Methodist home in Richmond, Va., residents having property pay 
for care on a “life-expectancy” basis at a current rate of $1,680 a year and are 
asked to name the home as one of the beneficiaries in their wills. A home sponsored 
by a By American so in Seattle levies an initial fee of $6,000 and a 
monthly charge of about $92 
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HOUSING FOR INFIRM OLD PEOPLE IN NURSING HOMES 


The nursing home is a facility for the aged which has 
sprung up largely to meet the pressing need of many 
families to find a place for old and infirm members who 
can no longer be given the necessary attention in a private 
home. There is some debate as to whether the nursing 
home is a housing accommodation or a medical facility. 
Many nursing homes provide only the simplest custodial 
care; the U.S. Public Health Service found in a survey 
conducted two years ago that some of the homes had no pro- 
fessionally trained personnel, and that “A not inconsider- 
able number of persons in nursing homes... really require 
less than skilled nursing care.” 


Because more than four-fifths of the residents were at 
least 65 years old, and more than two-thirds at least 75, 
the U.S.P.H.S. concluded that “Nursing homes in contem- 
porary society ... are characteristically a form of home 
for the aged.” '* The national inventory showed that there 
were 25,000 homes with approximately 450,000 beds; that 
one-half of the homes were commercial enterprises; and 
that some of the latter were hardly more than boarding 
houses for the aged. 


Since the U.S.P.H.S. made that study, it has sparked a 
national drive to improve the quality of the accommoda- 
tions and the medical care in nursing homes. All states 
now have provisions for licensing and inspecting the homes. 
Many of the patients in commercial homes pay for their 
care out of public assistance benefits, and establishment of 
standards for nursing homes by the federal public assist- 
ance agency has helped to improve their services. The 
National Conference on Nursing Homes and Homes for 
the Aged, held last year under the auspices of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, drew up a 
number of recommendations on nursing care which, if fol- 
lowed, should add considerably to the comfort of old people 
in the homes. Federal grants under the Hill-Burton (hos- 
pital construction) Act gave the states $4 million last year 
for construction of non-profit nursing homes. Commercial 
nursing homes which cannot obtain financing from the usual 
credit sources may obtain Small Business Administration 
loans to build new facilities. 


“U.S. Public Health Service, Nursing Homes, Their Patients, and Their Care 
(Public Health Monograph No. 46, 1957), p. 9. 
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